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the "perfections," that the form of godliness may not be without the power 
thereof. For this the " gracious man " is strong security. 

As to tlie mode of using the Urim and Thummim, we need not suppose any 
magical process, or any supernatural appearance of the stones themselves. God 
had promised (Ex. xxv., 22) to respond from between the cherubim. Nothing 
further need be supposed than that the High Priest, robed and prepared accord- 
ing to divine direction, drew near before the Lord, pronounced his inquiry and re- 
■ceived either an audible reply or an equally distinct mental impression. 

The following are all the passages in which the Urim and Thummim, either or 
both, are mentioned by name : 

1st. Urim and Thummim, (Ex. xxviii., 30; Lev. Viii., 8; Ezra ii., 63; Neh. 
VII., 65). 

2d. Thummim and Urim, (Deut. xxxiii., 8). 

3d. Urim, (Num. xxvii., 21 ; 1 Sam. xxviii., 6). 
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The Position and History of Joppa. — Even the scanty notices which we possess 
■of Joppa from the biblical times suffice for the purpose of our text. Joppa, built 
fortress-like along a hill in a district abundantly supplied with water, has the blue 
ridges of the mountains of Judali as its background on the eastern side, while in 
the west it is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and almost everywhere enclosed 
by beautiful gardens and plantations. It offers a fine view over the rich and un- 
dulating plain of Sharon dotted with olive and pomegranate groves ; its situation 
is in fact so elevated that some supposed, though erroneously, that Jerusalem, 
lying about ten hours to the southeast, was thence visible. The town is extreme- 
ly ancient — Roman, writers contend that it was founded before the deluge and 
governed by Cepheus, whose memory as well as that of his brother Phineus, was 
there long preserved by famous altars bearing their names, and whose wife Jope, 
■daughter of Aeolus, is fabled to have given the city its name — but in the histor- 
ical ages it appears first as a Phoenician colony in the territory of the Philistines, 
under the suzerainty of the king of Ascalon, and bordering on the province of the 
Danites, in which it was not included. It possesses a harbor most important 
from its position at a peculiar point of the Mediterranean coast, but small, unfit 
for larger vessels, inconvenient and even dangerous on account of the steepness 
of the shore and the rocks rising above the sea for a considerable distance from 
the land, abounding in coral formations, therefore rough and agitated even in 
calm weather, and having an entrance either imperilled by sands or so shallow 
and narrow as to be almost useless: But in spite of its defects — Strabo calls it 
pointedly "a haunt of robbers," and hence particularly fit for " a people of rob- 
bers " — the harbor was of the utmost usefulness to the Hebrews on account of its 
proximity to the capital. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent the timber he furnished for 
Solomon's temple by sea in rafts to Joppa, to be thence transported to Jerusalem, 
and thither also were floated the cedar stems which, in Zerubbabel's time, the 
tJidonians and Tyrians supplied for the second temple. In those long periods 
•during which the eastern conquerors invaded the land beyond the Euphrates, 
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Joppa shared, in a great measure, the changes and vicissitudes of nearly all the 
countries and districts of the Mediterranean. Thus Sennacherib did not fail to 
record in the annals of his third campaign, in the course of which he extended 
his victorious march along the whole coast of Syria southward, that among other 
cities which till then had not been forced to render him homage, he "attacked, 
captured and spoiled Ja-ap-pu " (Joppa) also. 

The successive rise and decay of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian em- 
pires brought to the town alternately dependence and liberty, till it was by Antig- 
onus, one of Alexander's successors, valiantly taken and incorporated in the 
kingdom of Syria. How eagerly it was coveted as a most valuable possession, is 
especially apparent from the prayer which concludes the interesting Phoenician 
inscription on the sarcophagus of the Sidonian king Eshmmi-ezer of the fourth 
century (B. C): " May in future the lords of the kings (the gods) give us Dor and 
and Japhi (Joppa), the fertile com lands which are in the plain of Sharon, and 
may they join it to the boundary of the land that it may belong to the two Sidons 
forever." In the time of the Maccabsean wars, it was repeatedly conspicuous, but 
not always honorably. In the earlier part of those struggles, the inhabitants 
treacherously drowned in the sea two hundred Jews, but they were terribly pun- 
ished by Judas, who slaughtered many and burnt their harbor and their ships. 
Jonathan, his brother, carrying on the hostilities, wrested the town from the Syr- 
ians after an eifective siege ; while Simon, when he succeeded in the command, 
fortified it and improved the restored harbor, and Simon's son, John Hyrcanus. 
among other favors, received from the Romans the promise that Joppa was for- 
ever to remain secured to the Jews. Pompey indeed made the city independent 
and joined it to the province of Syria, but Caesar soon afterwards re-united it with 
the Jewish territory, adding the special provision that it was to pay to the eth- 
narch Hyrcanus II. and his successors a yearly impost of com, which privileges 
were subsequently renewed and ratified in favor of Herod, and then of Archelaus, 
who, moreover, was empowered to exact from Joppa tribute in money. However, 
in consequence of the deposition and banishment of the cmel and detested Arche- 
laus, the town was shortly afterwards (B. C. 6), together with Judaea, Samaria, 
and Idumsea, again incorporated in Syria, as a part of which we find it in the first 
Christian centuries. The new doctrines seem there to have found ready adoption, 
for Joppa is the scene of Tabitha's works of charity, of Peter's miracle, and of 
this apostle's remarkable vision of all kinds of animals, warning him '-not to call 
common what God has cleansed." Disturbance and sedition induced Cestius Gal- 
lus, the Eoman governor of Syria, to send troops against the town which, after 
the massacre of more than eight thousand people, was plundered and burnt. Soon 
restored, it became the try sting place of Jewish pirates, who by their daring ag- 
gression rendered the coast insecure from Syria to Egypt, till a Roman force dis- 
patched against the town by Vespasian captured and razed it to the ground, al- 
most without resistance, since the population, about four thousand souls, who had 
taken refuge in their ships, perished in the sea during a fearful gale ; and on its 
site, the Romans constructed merely a fortified camp. Yet this, ere long, became 
the centre of a new town which, under various fortunes, has been preserved to 
this day. Its destinies were particularly chequered in the times of the crusades, 
as the place, on account of its situation at once important and exposed, was 
eagerly desired by both contending armies ; it was the first town taken by Godfrey 
of Bouillon and presented by him to the church of the holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
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lem ; then, successively conquered and partially destroyed by Saladin, Safaddin, 
Kichard I. of England, and finally under Melik el-Adil, it was more than once the 
scene of terrible bloodshed. In the earlier Christian centuries, from Constantine 
the Great to the Arabic conquest under Osman (A. C. 636), Joppa was a Bishop's 
see. This dignity was renewed and endowed by the crusaders, the town was fort- 
ified and adorned by Baldwin I. and Lewis IX. of France, and the district, raised 
into a palatinate, given over to the knights of St. John (A. C. 1126); but the city, 
after its repeated devastations, was so completely impoverished and depopulated 
that travellers in the sixteenth century only found a few dilapidated huts. From 
the seventeenth century it began to recover ; furnished with quays and strength- 
ened by walls, it was enabled to oppose to the French army under Kleber some 
resistance ; it was, however, taken by assault, then fortified by the English, and 
finally enlarged by the Turks. At present Joppa is the seat of a Kheimakam 
subordinate to Jerusalem, and has about 8,000 inhabitants, of whom at least two- 
thirds are Mohammedans. Owing to the wonderful and still unimpaired fertility 
of the soil, to large exports in com and fruit, especially oranges, watermelons, and 
figs of exquisite quality, owing also to a not unimportant trade with Syria and 
Egypt, and, not least, to its most favorable position as the chief landing place of 
the pilgrims and visitors to the Holy Land, the town has succeeded in attaining a 
certain degree of prosperity, which, it may be expected, would be materially pro- 
moted by the construction of the contemplated railway to Jerusalem and the im- 
provement and extension of the harbor, provided that the municipal council which 
has been appointed to support the governing mutesellim, proves efficient. — From 
Jialisch, Bible Studies. 



Law and Legislation among the Hebrews.— There is one remarkable fact in He- 
teew history which seems to have been overlooked. At no time during the five 
centuries covered by the monarchy (1100-588 B. C.) is a word said of a body of 
laws enacted or codified by any of the kings. That silence of the writers who 
have recorded the rise and fall of the kingdom is made more impressive by the 
one law, and the only one, which is ascribed to a king — David's regulation for di- 
viding the spoils of battle between the army in the field and its baggage guard. 
A thing so small in itself brings into bolder relief the fact of no prince either in- 
troducing new laws into the country, or reducing old customs to writing and giv- 
ing them the force of law. Evidently a law code existed before a king filled the 
throne of Israel. At the choice of a king for the first time, Samuel the prophet 
acts the part of a lawgiver ; but never, except in the one instance referred to, are 
Hebrew princes represented as exercising this office. They make no show in his- 
tory save as administrators or breakers of a code of laws already in existence. A 
position so singular is filled by the kings of no other nation whose annals have 
come down to our time. Of the power of law among the Hebrews too much can- 
not be said. Their proverbs, their popular speech, their songs, and the events of 
their daily life are full of its praises. Everywhere is seen the reign of law. But 
the rulers never pride themselves on making new or codifying old laws. They 
build and endow a magnificent temple, they restore a neglected worship, they re- 
pair a temple that has been burned or has fallen into ruins. They rearrange the 
recognized ministers of religion according to their ideas of what is fitting and hon- 
orable ; they fortify cities and equip armies at their will, or according to their 
ability. But we never see them ordaining new laws, or altering old laws to meet 



